OBSERVATIONS ON THE NEW CYDER TAX, b BY j. MASSHE. 


NUMBER XxXIl. | 
N my Atte Number 19, 20, and 21, 
| have 2 before the landholders of Eng- 
ind, an account of the conſequences which 
ve reſulted to the manufaQuuries, fiſheries, 
1 trade of Scotland, from ſuch a numerous 
in of Engliſh poaber- giving encourage - 
ents ; and to ſave thoſe landholderꝭ the trou- 
le of reca pitulating ſuch a vaſt variety of 
Matters and things, 1 have abſtracted the ſame 
\ ſuch a way, as do plainly enough ſhew, 
2t the trade of Scotland hath been thereby 
eaſed to about SEVEN TIMES what 
was before the union. 
| have likewiſe ſhewn, on the other hand, 
at the taxes of Scotland, inſtead of aug- 
ating as the means of paying them were 
increaſing, have by-one means or other been 
ought into ſo conſumptive a ſtate, that they 
ge now as it were waſted away to a ſkeleton ; 
much that ninety-nine ſhips of war, and 
nety-nine ſeamen, out of every hundred in the 
OYAL NAVY, are built, equipped, vic- 
alled, and paid, out of the money raiſed by 


ves upon the eſtates, property, manufactu- 


ts, and trade of the people of England! 
[ preſume not to know what would have 
een ſaid or done, under ſuch alarming cir- 
unſtances. b that parliament of England 
lich ſo clearly foreſaw, and in their addreſs 
King William ſo plainly pointed out, the 
zagerous conſequences of a Scotch, India 
d African company; but ſupported as I am 
the faid addreſs, and by the great King 
Uliam's anſwer thereto, I preſume to ſay, 
at a greater part of the ſtock and ſhipping 
this nation are carried to Scotland, by the 
eaus aforeſaid, than that Scotch company 
er could have carried there. | 
And to put it equally out of the power of 
fligate tongues and proſtitute pens, to miſ- 
ad any well meaning landholder of Eng- 
ad, in what ſo nearly affects he fability of 
„BRITISH EMPIRE, I ſhall inſert a ſtate 
the trade and taxes of the thre: united 
ngdoms ; for though the doing of this ex- 
ly, depends upon many public accounts 
inch are not obtainable by any private per- 
u it may nevertheleſs be done fo as to anſwer 
preſent, juſt, and nationally important 


pole, without having recourſe to all thoſe 


;blic accounts. 
EN G LA N D. 

As to the trade of this kingdom, our year- 
exports have of late fluctuated between ten 
14 twelve millions; I ſhall therefore rate 

r yearly trade at eleven millions Sterling in 
ie, and our annual payments of public 
ves at nine millions; at which eſtimations, 
: taxes of England will make about ſixteen 
lings in the pound upon its trade. 5 

32909 A N D. 


The exports of this kingdom I have alrea- 


rated at one million and a half Sterling va- 
per Annum; and its taxes, clear of all 
ductions, on account of Scotland, I ſhall 


a appcars, at ſeventy-five thouſand pounds 
ear; which makes only one ſhalling in the 
und upon the trade of Scotland. 

SR BB L 4. 

[t 1 by Mr. Dobbs his Eſſay on the 
ade of this kingdom, Part J. page 8. that 
2 yearly exports from Ireland, upon an 
erage of ſeventeen years ending in 1726, 
ounted in value to one million and odd 
ands ; and in Part II. page 32. of the ſaid 


the taxes of Ireland, upon an average of 
years ending in 1729, was four hundred 
| fifty thouſand, &c. pounds ; which taxes 
ke about nine ſhillings in the pound upon 
trade of Treland. 15 

do that the taxes of the three united king- 
ne, compared with their exports of com- 
dities and manufactures, and adjuſted by a 
and rate thereon, are nearly as follows, 
England, Sixteen Shillings in the Pound. 
Scotland, One Shilling in the Pound. 
ircland, Nine Shillings in the Pound, — 
Now if any man can tell the people of Eng- 
d, low, and by what means, they may, 
der ſuch an amazing diſparity of taxes, 
vent their manufacturies and trade from 


t man ſpeak, 


NUMBER XXIII. 
N the :cign of that incomparable Princeſs, 
Queen Elizabeth, an union between Eng- 
d and Holland was fo eſſential to their 
tual preſervation, that without it they had 
thing but deſtruction to expect, from the 
n exorbitant power of the Spaniſh mo- 
chy; and to point out to the meaneſt ca- 
ity, nat only the impending ruin, but the 


reverſe of a medal, repreſented by two 
Wen pitchers, floating at ſome diſtance on 
0ubled Sea, with a matto, intimating 
we claſh, wwe fink. 

0 happy was that Princeſs, and ſo able 
e her Miniſters, in their choice of means 
ſtabliſn a confidence in government, under 
mot perilous circumſtances, that they ac- 
ited by this ſeemingly imple device 


poverty 


and Scotland was not at 
© for the preſent, and till better informa- 


ay, it alſo appears, that che neat produce 


velling out of Englund into Scotland, Let 


ans of averting it, both nations wore, on 


of eloquence 4 not have effefted ; and 


is fir was that wiſe condeſcenſion, from ei- 


ther tarniſhing the luſtre of the crown, or 
impairing the dignity of government, that 
they only ſtooped to riſe the higher, and 
make it a theme moſt pleaſing, for the wiſe 
and good in every ſucceeding age to. celebraie 
the FELICITY and FAME of thoye tim ei. 

Such was once the neceſſity of union be- 
tween England and Holland; ariſing from 
exterior and temporary cauſes. | 

And ſuch hath been, is, and will be, the 
neceſſity of union between England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland ; ariſing from thoſe natu- 
ral and unalterable cauſes, vicinity of ſituation 
and a ſameneſi in their native productions. 

The device of earthen =_ floating on 
a troubled ſea, may therefore, in all times, 
and upon all occaſions, ſerve to point out to 
the people of theſe three unite * 
their true, general, and permanent INTEREST, 
by ſhewing them that — IF THEY CLASH, 
THEY SINK. — 3 

I have already ſaid, that to remove 
even from thought, all tendency towards fo 
dire and general a calamity, hath long been 
a main object of Britiſh councils ; and that 
the proceedings in this reſpect, are indeed ſo 
deeply rooted in wiſdom, that a firm ad- 


herence to firſt principles is the eaſy condition 


of continuing to theſe nations, the diffuſive 


 bleflings derived from thoſe councils. 


It will therefore be neceſſary to reſume this 
ſubject, and to ſay what thoſe fir ff principles 
are; becauſe, errors in judgement are not ſo 
much owing to falſe reaſoning as to wrong 
principles. | | 

And in order to bring thoſe firft principle: 
into full light, it will be expedient to take a 


_ eurfory view of that diſcord and poverty 


which prevailed in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, before the auſpicious acceſſion of the 
great King William Hl. in whoſe glorious 
reign, the jarring intereſts of the three united 
kingdoms were firſt conciliated, by forming 
an imperial ſyſtem of the whole, and aſſign- 
ing to each nation, ſuch proſperity- breeding 


Arength to the UNION. | 
Scotland at that time did indeed abound 
with ſtateſmen more cunning'than wiſe, for 
they would not co-operate in a plan fo bene 
ficial to their country, but ſet about eftabliſh- 
ing an India and African company, and mak- 
ing plantations at Darien, without having a 
naval force to protect either; they likewiſe ſet 
up woollen and filk manufacturies, __—_ 
thereby to draw the more wealth and ſtreng 
out of England; but alas! they ws drew 
* of wealth, and an Engliſh 
prohibition of their cattle, ſheep, linen, coals, 
&c. convinced them that they had loſt % 


Jubſtance by graſping at ſhadows, | 
t 


ings only to ſhew, why 
comprehended in 
that power - giving ſyſtem of Britiſh com- 
merce, which owes its foundation to the wiſe 


1 mention theſe 


councils of the great King William, tho' the 
happy effects of it were not conſpicuous dur- 


ing his reign; but by this ſorrowful conclu- 
ſion of all thoſe projets in Scotland, the 
people of that country may ſee how far their 
proſperity is owing to England, and from 
thence be enabled to form an idea of the 
diſcord and poverty occaſioned by the like 
ſort of Engliſh prohibitions in the reign of 
King Charles II. &c. | 
As to the ſtate of affairs between England 
and Ireland, in thoſe times, it was nearly the 
ſame, in theſe matters, for the landholders of 
England thought themſelves injured by the 
importation of Iriſh cattle, &c. and the land- 
holders of Ireland were for having ſome of 
our woollen trade; fo that the prohibitions of 
one nation were followed by prohibitions from 
the other; which were ſo far from producing 
the deſired effect, that poverty increaſed as 
diſcord ſpread, and reſerved for the great K. 
William, the glorious taſk of delivering 
THREE KINGDOMS from popery, /avery, 
Poverty, and diſcord. | | 
Then it was, that England reſigned to 
Ireland and, ſome years after, to Scotland, 
the manufactury of LINEN, upon the equi- 


table condition of their not interfering with 
| her in the manufadttury of WOOLLEN, for 


which ſhe is naturally better adapted than ei- 
ther of the other ; and to ſhew in a few words, 
the wiſdom of this partition, I ſhall only fay, 
that the Iriſh linen yearly imported into Eng- 
land, equals in value, all the annual exports 
of Ireland before the revolution; and that 
the Scotch linen yearly brought into England, 
doubles in value all the annual exports of 
Scotland before the union 

Nor hath the wiſdom of Britiſh councils 
conhned itſelf to the making of that ſyſtema- 
tical partition of Britiſh commerce, berg in 
order to render the ſame more diffuſively be- 
neficial to Scotland and Ireland, hath granted 


Engliſh bouaties on the re-exportation of 


their linens; ſo that when exported to the 
Engliſh colonies, or to ſoreign countries, they 


are * to market with | 2a helps 
from Ex H purſet, han have hithorto been 


— by parliament Ak * ſupport of tliat 
woollen mani actury w alone can ſupport 
ENGLAND: IE, 3 5 
This partition! of Britiſh commerce, it is; 
that conſtitutes thoſe fr? principles which 
have given ſo much «veath to the LE; 
and /frengtrh to the UNION. | 
And this, without reſtraining any dne of 
the three united kingdoms from improving to 
the utmoſt, any other natural advantages be- 
longing to it, for each of them may freely 
export to all foreign markets, their corn, 
cheeſe, butter, beef 

&c. ſo that this partition leaves them all at I- 
berty to make the moſt they can by trading 
with foreign nations, conſiſtently with their 
common intereſt, and is only meant toprevent 
them from ruining each other, and to preferve 
an equilibrium in their conciliated intereffs. 


NUMBER XXIV. R 

1. my laſt paper, [ have ſhewn the natural 
neceflity of union between the three king- 
doms of England, Scotland and Ireland, and 
from what cauſes that neceſſity proceeds; 
I have alſo given a brief account of the po- 
verty and diſcord which prevailed in thoſe 
kingdoms, before their naturally jarring in- 
tereſts were conciliated, by forming an im- 
perial ſyſtem of the Whole; and I have men- 
tioned ſuch facts relative thereto, as ſhoald 
not only impreſs upon the minds of all the 
three nations, a = ſenſe of the many bleſ- 
ſings they owe to the wiſdom and integrity 
of thoſe great men who eſtabliſhed that hap- 
py concthation ; but at the ſame time ſho old 
convince them, that their mutual proſperity, 
and the Hability of the Britiſh empire, depend 
_ a firm adberence to that CONCILIA- 

ION— for it is, h 


| Tae 
GREAT CHARTER 
9 8 
NAVAL RULE 
AND. | 


It will therefore be expedient, to colle& 
under their proper heads, certain important 
matters and things, which have immediate re- 
lation to the ſaid great charter, and will ſhew 


how ſtrongly the ſame hath, on the one hand, 
been ſupported by England, while onthe other 


_ it hath been greatly infringed by Scot- 
and, | 

ES 8 OG 4AM © 

This kingdom and the people thereof, 

have either purchaſed for Lot ule, or by 
bounties out of their purſes, ſecured a good 
market for all the linen manufa#ures brought 
here, from Scotland or from Ireland; and 
the taxes of England, compared with the 
exports of commodities and manufactures 
from thence, and adjuſted by a. pound-rate 
thereon, do amount to about SIX TEE N 
SHILLINGS ih POUND. | 

f ̃ 


This kingdom and the people thereof, in- 


terfere with the people of England in their 
awooilen mauufactury, contrary to the plain 
intent and meaning of the union-treaty; and 
in violation of that wife and juſt rule of Eng- 


liſh government, whereby Scotch linens were 
prohibited in England, whenever Scotland 


ſought to prejudice this nation by interfer- 
ng in the woollen manufactury. 
n ſupport of theſe allegations, I muſt here 


refer to a Scotch author, who thirty years ago 
admitted, in his Treatiſe, called the Intere/t 


of Scotland conſidered, that Scotch woollen 
manufactures were at that time exported or 
ſent to the following countries and places. 
Countries adjoining to the Baltic Sea, 
City of Hamburgh, 
City of Bremen. 
The united Provinces. 
The Kingdom of Spain. 
The Kingdom of Portugal. 
Countries adjoining to the Mediterranean, 
The Britiſh Plantations. 
The City of London. 

See Pages 9g to 106 of the ſaid hook, 

The ſame author hath likewiſe thought 
proper to give the following account of the 
woollen manufacturies in . at that 
time. 

A ſtate of the Scotch woollen manyfaRuries, 
Anno. 17273. ; 

At Kilmarnock are made low pri: & ſer- 
hs partly for home conſumption, audpart- 
y fer the markets of Holland. 

At Stirling and its neighbourhood are made 
large quantities of ſerges and other low priced 
woollen goods. 

At Aberdeen and countries adjacent, large 
quantities of Scotch wool are manufactured 
into coarſe ſerges, called Fingrams, and 
knit ſtockings of all prices ; ſome of which 
goods are exported to Holland, and ſome of 
them /o/d at London, from whence they are 
exported to foreign parts, 


At Edinburgh, fine ſhalloons are made of 


che beſt Scoteh woot, and cheaper than they 
can be had. in England. | | 


pork, fiſh, coals, lead, 


employment, as gave wealth to the PEOPLE, BRITISH COMMERCE. 
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At Muſleborgh there is à cdnfiderable 
manufaQury of low priced narrow $, 
for home conſumpilom and exportation to the 
Plantations: 
At Gallowſhiels are niade a few coatſe 
kerſeys which might ſerve inſtead of lowest 
pros LO cloths. 20 0 Mm 
At Kirkcudbfight; Hiwick; Monyga#; 
and othef lacks nes the wool — 
there ate inade blankeèts and other coarſe 
goods for home uſe — Pages 106 and 106. 
By thefe accounts of the Scotch woollen 


F 


tianufaQuries and woolleh exports, rhirty years 
Eo, the landholdets of England — f eaſily 
perceive, that the ſending of Engliſh woollen 
manufactures into Seor/afd, is like:y to make 
a ſecond part to the Earryiif of coals to New- 
caſtle ; elpecially when they conſider, that ac- 
74 294 1 5 * of Eng- 
and Sceteh taxes, already mention | 
bale of £» y mentioned, a 
with ONLY about fxteer timies the wei ght 

taxes, that a bale of Scorch woollen goods 
hath upon it, 3 i 

And in order to ſhew chef iandholders, that 


this work is, by theſe and other means, go- 


ing on with more thin ordinary expedition, it 
will now be neceſſary te unmak, what I call 
@ filent battery againſt every brifch of ma- 
nufactury and trade now ſubſiſting in Eng- 
land; for though continually playing, it ne- 
ver was heard to roar, but without the thun= 
der of cannon, it in commerce batters, ſhakes, 
and throws down, with a force certain as that 
which in war is carried by the iron-headed 
meſſengers of breach · battering artillery, _ 


F know not of 2 ſo fit, as that | 


of filent battery, for the following long lift of 
laws, whereby the inhabitants of the prin- 


cipal cities and towns in Scotland, are enabled 


to bear by aſe-taxts, ſuch charges as in Eng- 


manner; nor do I know by what article of 
the union-treaty, any city or town in Scot- 
land is intitled to «advantages, which enable 
the inhabitants thereof 10 draw into that 
kingdom, the manufacturies and trade of ci- 
ties and towns in England, which ate not 


SO 


allowed the like advantages. | 


li woollen goods is now loaded 


land are not allowed to be borne in the ſame. 


It will therefore be expedient to acquaint 


the landholders, merchants, tradaſmen, and 
manufacturers of England, that the inhabi- 
tants of the Scotch cities and towns men- 
tioned in the annexed liſt, were impuwered, 
by the ſeveral laws referred to againſt their 
reſpective names, to raiſe monies, 55 a tax ap- 
on ale or beer vended within their ſeveral 11 


berties or precintts, for the various pure 
| 2 of paying town debts, building town 


ouſes, maintaining poor inhabitants, ſup- 


plying freſh water, improving ports and 


arbours, &c. &c. 


Reigns. | Years. | Ch. | Cities and Towns. 
(Geo. 1.4 1 44 | Glaſgow 
| 3 | 5 [Edinburgh j 
| 6 | Dumtries | 
— x 16 Dunbar 
— — 7 | Inverneſs 
— 6 7 | Montroſe 
— — 8 Bruntiſland 
— 9 Pittenweem 
— 7 25 j Jedburgh 
8 7 Elgine | 
— 09 [4 | Edinburgh + 1 
— 20 | Linkthgow . 
— — 12 27 | Glaſgow ** 
Geo. II. 1. 8 2.] 22 Edin Burgh 2 
—— 4 {| 11 [Dundee £2 
— --- 1; Aberdeen | 
| 6 18 |Linlithgow | 
——— | 7 | Montroſe 
—| 9 27 Irvine 
— — 1 — 31 5 
— — i, 4 Dunbar 
| — „Dumfries 
— 11 4 Aberbrothock 
— | :6 }Inverneis 1 
m— i, $ Kirkealdy | 
—— | 17 21 |Borrowſtuwneſs 
20 17 Dundee 2 
—— 26 | Bruntiſland ; | 
— 0 Anitruther Faſter 
— — 113 [Kinghan 
— 4 38 | G1eenock & Finmart 
— 25 9 | dinburgh 
— — 26 44 | Dyſart | 
— 1 | 79 Preſton Pans 
— g6 | Pailley 
— 1 31 52 P'reſton Pans 
—— — 169 Kirkcaldy 
32 586 [Kelſo 
— 33 53 Dalkeich 
Geo. III. 2 55 Dumfries | 
| 3 2% | Aberbrethock 


Granted to the Ring, for Daniel Camps 


20 
bell, by until £ 6,080 wh interelt, 
was paid o 


ut of the jame, ſor damages 


—— — h. anc 


* 


that gentleman ſuſtained by à riot at 


Glaſgow. | | 
[To de continued. ] 
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